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portioned introduction which admirably sets forth the results of 
many investigations scattered through numerous books and articles. 
Sources, outstanding features, authorship, date and place of com- 
position are given brief but incisive consideration. As to the last 
mentioned items, the cautious arguments of he editor to prove 
" that the closing chapters of the King's Mirror were written after 
1240, the year when Duke Skule was slain . . . but some time 
before 1247, the year of Hakon's coronation and final reconciliation 
with the church " seem entirely convincing. The allusions to Joab 
and Adonijah are too pointedly plain to allow of any other refer- 
ence than to Skule. And again, the writer betrays too keen an 
insight into the politics of his day to embarrass king Hakon by a 
post festum attack on the church after his reconciliation with it ! 

The volume is superbly printed and altogether a splendid piece 
of book-making. 

L. M. Hollander. 

University of Wisconsin. 



An Italian Grammar. By Euth Shepard Phelps. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1917. viii + 328 pp. 

Professor Phelps expresses in the Preface of her Italian Grammar 
the hope that the arrangement of topics in the book will make it 
equally serviceable for the classroom and for private study, and 
will give it certain of the advantages of a " first book " and a 
reference grammar. She has attempted to reach her object by 
breaking up the more difficult subjects, presenting them at first 
piecemeal and giving more thoroughgoing treatment in later 
chapters. This system, however, has not been followed consistently, 
but in all the cases where it has seemed desirable to present a com- 
plete treatment at first, the paragraphs dealing with the more subtle 
points are marked with a star and they may be assigned only to 
be read over, or even altogether omitted. 

The problem of combining an elementary grammar with a refer- 
ence book is a difficult one, and the best solution would seem to be 
a more distinct separation of the elementary and advanced parts. 
Tt is to be regretted that Professor Phelps did not follow the model 
of some of the French and Spanish grammars in which this plan 
lias been adopted. As the book stands now, some of the lessons 
will be found too long even if the starred paragraphs are omitted — 
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a serious disadvantage from a pedagogical point of view. On the 
other hand, the Italian Grammar deserves the serious attention of 
teachers of Italian, because it is probably the most nearly complete 
grammar of this language adapted to American students. 

The terminology used is that recommended by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Grammatical Nomenclature, and this will meet with the 
approval of teachers. Unfortunately, however, no help is provided 
for the students who are unfamiliar with the new system; those 
who have studied French or other modern languages in grammars 
which still use the old nomenclature will certainly be puzzled by 
such terms as the "past absolute," "past descriptive," "past 
future," and the failure to translate the paradigms of some of these 
forms will not make things any easier. It is difficult to see what 
system Professor Phelps followed on the latter point: on page 34 
the present indicative of the model regular verbs is not translated, 
while on page 36 is given the translation of the same mood and 
tense of avere and essere; no meanings are given for the past abso- 
lute, page 43, and for the future of model verbs, page 40, while 
the contrary is the case, page 49, for the present indicative, future 
indicative, past future, and past absolute of essere. 

The examples illustrating the grammatical rules are, with few 
exceptions, appropriate. Some of the examples taken from old 
literary texts are, however, out of place in a book dealing with the 
language of today. It is misleading to the student to read exam- 
ples, like the one from Dante under 1446, in which rare obsolete 
forms are found. On page 212 there is another example from 
Dante; the English translation is followed by Eossetti's name in 
parentheses, although if any name had to be given Dante's should 
certainly have been preferred. 

The exercises, which accompany the lessons they illustrate, 
are satisfactory. They serve not only to apply the grammatical 
knowledge acquired in the lesson, but also to re-present recently 
acquired facts. Most of the Italian passages on which these 
sentences are based are borrowed or adapted from Italian school 
readers used in the lower grades (Renato Fueini's II mondo nuovo, 
two Libri di lettura by Neretti and Gironi, published by Bemporad, 
and La terza Italia, published by the Societa Laziale Editrice of 
Eome), and they help in the acquisition of a good practical vocabu- 
lary and of some information about every-day life, as well as about 
the history of modern Italy. 
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The lesson vocabularies are in certain cases too long; this fact 
will not cause students undue difficulty, however, as the meaning 
of many of the words can be easily guessed, and as they are to be 
found more in the Italian reading-matter that precedes the English 
sentences than in the latter. The arrangement of words in these 
vocabularies is not very practical : instead of using one alphabet, 
the author separates the words into classes (nouns, adjectives, 
adverbs, verbs) ; one does not see the advantage of this order even 
if it were consistently followed, which, however, is not the case. 

One of the attractive features of the book are the eight dialogues 
in the latter part, which give a little practice in familiar idiom, 
and present excellent specimens of colloquial Tuscan. Another 
feature to be commended is the early introduction of the third 
person as the person of address, before the habit of the true second 
person is acquired. 

The Introduction (thirty-two pages) treats of pronunciation, 
accent, orthography, elision, truncation, versification, etc., the chief 
authority followed for most of these subjects being Malagoli's 
Ortoepia e ortografia italiana moderna. The pages given to pronun- 
ciation are particularly satisfactory: the material has not been 
taken bodily from the Italian source, but was simplified and 
arranged so that it is quite usable with foreign students. The lists 
of rules for pronunciation are perhaps too long, but with a proper 
division into assignments the material may be covered gradually 
in connection with the regular lessons. As a further help to the 
student, the pronunciation is marked on the first appearance of a 
word in the text, and in all the cases in the vocabulary where it is 
necessary. 

The grammatical rules are well stated, although at times too 
concisely, as is shown by some of the examples mentioned below. 
P. 124: Among the cases of inversion of verb and subject is 
mentioned the following : " In general, in narrative style, and in 
conversation, to avoid pedantry." It is hard to see how pedantry 
is avoided in a case like E morto il papa. A better explanation 
for such examples and for those of historical style is the desire to 
emphasize the verb by placing it in an unusual position. P. 130: 
One of the cases of omission of the definite article is " in enumera- 
tions." It might be advisable to add that the omission occurs only 
when the things or persons enumerated are considered collectively, 
which fact is made evident by the common accompaniment of a 
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summing-up word, like tidti in the example given by the author 
under this section: Nobili, popolani, contadini, uomini, donne, 
tutti s'affollavano alio scalo. When the things or persons are not 
looked upon as a group, the article is used. P. 165: The subjunc- 
tive is used "after conjunctions of time (before which)," etc. 
This statement ought to be made more explicit. Cf. Fornaciai'i, 
Sint., 401 : " Nelle proposizioni temporali ... si usa il congiun- 
tivo, quando contengono un'intenzione o un'aspettazione di cosa 
fntura." P. 171: The elliptical use of the infinitive is not treated 
fully enough. Several classes of phenomena are grouped together, 
but without any indication of the distinguishing features of each. 
P. 180: vezzo means more commonly 'bad habit.' P. 192: The 
author does not mention the fact that sing, guesti, quegli, ave 
restricted to literary language (the example is from Dante). P. 
205 : cognato, cognata mean only ' brother-in-law,' ' sister-in-law ' ; 
the Italian words for ' step-brother ' and ' step-sister ' are frn- 
tellastro and sorellastra. P. 206: The abbreviation burl, in paren- 
theses after capitanessa, dottoressa, filosofa will hardly be under- 
stood by the beginner, even after studying the foregoing lessons. 

The vocabulary has been prepared with care; some of the few 
errors found are due to the failure to note the exact sense of the 
Italian words in the context in which they are used. 

Copertone : " blanket " ; on page 220, " copertoni delle rote " 
mean ' tires,' cf . a few lines below, " un altro pneumatico." 
Deputato : " deputy, representative " ; rather : ' member of the 
Chamber of Deputies.' Eligere: correct to 'eleggere.' Mantice: 
' bellows ' ; on page 220 it means ' top of an automobile.' Ministro : 
" minister " ; rather : ' member of the Cabinet.' Panna : " whipped 
cream " ; on page 21!) it appears in the expression " rimasto in 
panna," where it means ' breakdown ' ; cf . the French " en panne." 
Rivedere. Why translate " a rivederla " by " au revoir " ? Scarico : 
"run down," when applied to a watch. Baggage: "deposito" 
means 'parcel-room' rather than "baggage-room." Rid: "rid 
oneself : sbarrarsi " ; correct to ' sbarazzarsi.' 

The following words and expressions are not in the vocabulary 
square (p. 57) ; aff. mo , letterina (116) ; contadinello (147) 
muovere paglia (148) ; a festa (162) ; vabbene, arrivedella (202) 
a dovere (250) . 

Gustav Geuenbaum. 



